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LATE  CABLES 


Germany,  including  Austria  and  the  Sudetenland,  1939  acre- 
ages for  harvest  reported  as  follows:  Winter  wheat  5,340,000  acres, 
spring  wheat  639,000,  winter  rye  11,738,000,  spring  rye  202,000,  winter 
barley  1,093,000,  spring  barley  3,685,000,  oats  8,110,000,  early  potatoes 
388,000,  late  potatoes  7,460,000,  sugar  beets  1,405,000,  flax  143,000, 
hemp  39,000   acres.       (International   Institute   of  Agriculture,  Rome.) 

Hungary  (including  new  territory  except  Subcarpathian  Russia)  1939 
production  estimates  placed  as  follows:  Wheat  108,172,000  bushels,  rye 
36,218,000,  barley  35,687,000,  oats  24,044,000  bushels.  (International 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome.) 

Spain  1939  areas  sown  to  specified  crops  reported  as  follows: 
Wheat  8,795,000  acres,  rye  1,290,000,  barley  3,321,000,  oats  1,391,000, 
corn  1,058,000,  rice  91,000,  potatoes  1,006,000  acres;  production  fore- 
cast: Wheat  111,773,000  bushels,  rye  17,204,000,  barley  64,301,000,  oats 
32,518,000   bushels.       (International   Institute   of  Agriculture,  Rome.) 

Japan  1939  official  production  estimates  with  1938  comparisons  in 
parentheses:  Wheat  54,413,000  bushels  (45,244,000).  naked  barley 
38,678,000  (32,593,000),  barley  35,759,000  bushels  (31,588,000).  (Amer- 
ican consulate  general  at  Shanghai.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  CROPS  SUFFER  FROM  HOT  DRY  WEATHER 

Hot  dry  weather  in  the  Canadian  Prairie  Provinces  tool:  further  toll 
of  the  1939  grain  crops  during  the  week  ended  Jul;'-  25,  according  to  a  tele- 
gram from  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Ottawa.    Rains  were  received 
at  many  points,  but  they  were  not  sufficiently  widespread  to  offset  the 
effect  of  above-normal  temperatures  when  the  crops  were  at  the  filling 
stage. 

Harvesting  started  in  southern  Manitoba,  and  yields  of  oats  and 
barley  were  considerably  below  average  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Crop 
conditions  in  southeastern  Saskatchewan  continued  to  decline,  but  prospects 
were  still  favorable  over  most  of  the  southwestern,  central,  and  northern 
parts  of  the  Province.    The  crops  in  southern  Alberta  were  burned  by  heat 
and  drought,  but  some  improvement  was  noted  in  the  Peace  River  district, 
where  beneficial  rains  were  received  during  the  week. 

Grasshoppers  threatened  serious  damage  to  standing  crops  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Prairies.    Heavy  invasions  were  reported  along  the 
international  boundary,  particularly  in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  and 
districts  farther  north  nay  eventually  become  involved.     Damage  from  hail- 
storms were  also  reported  in  many  localities. 

BELGIUM  DECREES  RESERVE  STOCKS  OF  FOREIGN  T7HSAT 

A  royal  decree  published  June  28,  to  be  effective  within  15  days 
of  publication,  requires  all  Belgian  millers  who  import  wheat  to  set  up 
and  maintain  reserve  stocks  in  the  coimtry,  according  to  th6  United  States 
Embassy  at  Brussels.     Stocks  of  foreign  wheat  must  be  equal  to  7.5  percent 
of  all  the  wheat  milled  during  the  period  February  14,  1938,  to  February  18, 
1939,  and  only  those  millers  arc  exempt  who  used  less  than  1,000  tons  dur- 
ing the  stipulated  period. 

It  is  said  that  Belgian  authorities  estimate  that  this  requirement  wi 
result  in  stocks  of  about  3  million  bushels  of  foreign  wheat.     It  is  also 
understood  that  an  additional  2  million  bushels  or  more  will  be  held  in 
local  storage  by  importing  commission  houses  at  Antwerp,  making  5  million 
bushels  available  for  a  reserve  supply.     This  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
Belgium's  normal  requirements  of  foreign  wheat  for  about  6  weeks. 

Another  decree  published  on  the  same  date  provides  that  the  import- 
license  tax  established  December  25,  1938,  need  not  be  paid  on  one- fourth 
of  the  stocks  set  rp.    Exemption  from  this  tax,  which  amounts  to  22  francs 
per  100  kilograms  (about  20  cents  per  bushel  at  current  rate  of  exchange) 
is  subject,  however,  to  certain  guarantees  regarding  payment  to  be  estab- 
lished at  a  later  date. 
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EUROPEAN  COTTON  SITUATION  IN  JUKE 

Summary 

European  cotton-mill  operations  for  the  month  of  June  were  sustained 
unusually  well  for  the  advanced  season  in  the  more  important  free-exchange 
countries  of  Europe  and  in  Italy,  according  to  a  report  received  from  Agri- 
cultural Commissioner  A.  W.  Palmer,  at  London.     In  fact,  Germany  also 
showed  operations  at  high  levels  in  spite  of  the  seemingly  acute  shortage 
of  raw  material. 

Government  orders  for  equipment  of  armed  forces  and  passive-defense 
services,  and  in  some  cases  the  establishment  of  reserves,  accounted  for  a 
substantial  share  of  the  activity.    Improving  textile  export  trade  was  a 
contributing  factor  to  activity  in  Italy,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  Prance. 

General  increased  economic  activity  coming  from  the  large-scale 
rearmament  expenditures  seemed  to  be  building  up  purchasing  power,  which 
should  aid  the  home-market  demand  in  a  number  of  countries.  Consumer 
spending,  however,  under  the  present  uncertain  conditions  appear  some- 
what restrained. 

There  was  a  continuation  of  the  general  policy  of  insisting  upon 
early  delivery  of  goods  on  order  and  of  holding  new-season  mercantile 
business  in  suspense  pending  clarification  of  the  rg,w-cotton  price  sit- 
uation, particularly  as  it  might  be  affected  by  a  subsidy  on  American 
exports.    This  policy  tended  to  accentuate  mill  activity  in  the  summer 
months  and  separate  more  than  ever  the  old  season  from  the  new.  Current 
import  buying  of  old-crop  cotton  was  practically  at  a  standstill.  Since 
stocks  of  American  cotton  available  for  purchase  were  nearly  exhausted,  a 
potential  demand  for  a  considerable  amount  existed.     Import  buying  of 
other  growths,  especially  those  competitive  (from  a  quality  standpoint) 
with  American,  appeared  to  have  subsided  in  view  of  the  American  subsidy 
plan. 

United  Kingdom 

No  very  marked  change  in  the  British  situation  from  that  reported 
in  May  was  evident  during  June.    Mill  operations  continued  at  least  80  per- 
cent of  normal  in  both  spinning  and  weaving  branches  of  the  industry. 
Mill  activity  was  at  about  the  best  level  of  the  year  and  unusually  high 
considering  the  lateness  of  the  season.    Little  improvement  was  noted  in 
export  sales  of  textiles,  but  domestic  buying  was  thought  to  be  about 
equal  to  the  usual  summer  volume.     Government  buying  provided  the  support 
needed  to  sustain  activity  at  the  June  level.    Mercantile  business  appar- 
ently slackened  with  easing  tendencies  in  raw-cotton  prices.    Pears  that 
international  affairs  in  Europe  and  the  Par  East  might  be  entering  an 
acute  phase  exerted  a  hampering  influence  upon  buying. 
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Import  buying  of  old-crop  American  cotton  daring  the  month  remained 
at  a  standstill  pending  clarification  of  the  export  subsidy,  and 
there  was  little  forward  buying  of  new-crop  cotton.    These,  factors  tended, 
more  than  usual,  to  separate  the  new  season  from  the  old.     It  is  said 
that  the  great  bulk  of  orders  on  hand  for  goods  were  for  delivery  within 
the  next  3  months,  beyond  which  business  remained  largely  in  suspense. 

Business  calculations  for  the  new  season  to  a  great  extent  were^ 
awaiting  conclusive-  information  on  the  American  cotton-export  subsidy  in 
terms  of  price  per  pound  and  methods  of  application.     In  the  meanwhile, 
complaints  were  still  coming  from  Lancashire  relative  to  the  inaoility 
to  obtain  the  desired  qualities  of  American  staple  to  cover  spinners' 
immediate  requirements. 

MANCHURIAN  SOYBEAN  CHOP  INCREASE  EXPECTED  FOR  1939 

The  1939  Manchurian  soybean  harvest  is  expected  to  be  the  largest 
since  1931,  according  to  a  radiogram  received  from  the  American  consulate 
general  at  Shanghai,  quoting  Vice  Consul  Maurice  Pasquet  at  Dairen.  In- 
formation received  by  the  vice  consul  indicates  that  the  production 
this  year  will  be  about  10  percent  above  the  large  harvest  of  1938, 
which  was  estimated  at  170  million  bushels.     Soybean  acreage  this  season 
has  been  materially  increased  as  the  result  of  favorable  prices  for  last 
year's  crop  and  Government  encouragement.    High  prices  for  other  farm 
crops  are  believed  to  have  restrained  farmers  from  planting  an  even  greater 
soybean  acreage  this  year. 

Should  weather  conditions  continue  favorable  until  harvest,  it  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
1939  -40  exportable  soybean  surplus  from  Manchuria.     The  vice  consul  reports 
very  promising  harvests  of  other  food  crops,  which  may  release  a  large 
percentage  of  soybeans  for  export. 

Exports  of  Manchurian  soybeans  from  the  1938  crop  for  the  8  months 
October-May  totaled  approximately  62  million  bushels  and  were  about  equal 
to  the  quantity  exported  during  the  corresponding  months  the  previous  sea- 
son.   Exports  for  the  current  marketing  year  to  Germany,  the  principal 
buyer,  and  to  Italy,  which  takes  smaller  quantities,  are  substantially 
larger  than  in  the  same  months  of  1937-38;  but  takings  by  other  European 
countries,   such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands, 
are  considerably  smaller  this  season  on  account  of  the  relatively  high 
prices  compared  with  other  vegetable  oilseeds.    The  German  and  Italian 
barter  agreements  with  "Manchoukuo"  are  evidently  an  important  factor  m 
the  increased  takings  by  these  countries  at  the  high  price  level. 

Manchurian  soybean-oil  exports  for  the  first  8  months  of  the  1938-39 
marketing  year  are  below  exports  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previ- 
ous season.    Decreased  purchases  by  China  and  southern  Asiatic  countries 
largely  account  for  the  decline. 
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Soybean  cake  and  meal  exports  from  Manchuria  for  the  current  season 
are  running  above  those  of  last  year,  primarily  as  a  result  of  increased 
demand  from  Japan,  where  they  are  used  largely  as  fertilizer  for  rice 
fields  and  for  mulberry  trees.     (Rice  and  silk  prices  in  Japan  are  now  the 
highest  in  several  years.) 

MANCHURIA:    Exports  of  soybeans  and  soybean  products,  October -May  1937-38 


and  1938-39.  and  exportable  surplus  June  1.  1938  and  3.939  — 

~  ,       ...  ■ 

Item 

Exports  October-May           ■  Exportable,, surplus  June..] — 

1937-38 

1938-39  a/ 

1938  a/      1  1939_a/  

Bean  cake  and  meal" 

1,000 
short  tons 
1,858 

!  758 
61 

1,000 
short  tons 
1,844 
852 

:  48 

1,000 
short  tons 
571 
173 
7 

1,000 
short  tons 
691 
71 
25 

..^.W   *    ^.WW**.  _  ~  —1.  ^    -    ~   —    "  ~.~  O  " 

aj  Estimated. 

The  increase  in  soybean  prices  at  Dairen  during  May  above  the  high 
April  level  was  attributed  to  (l)  decreased  stocks,  (2)  good  demand  for 
bean  cake,  (3)  active  buying  from  some  European  countries,  and  (4)  reports 
that  bean  stocks  might  be  exhausted  before  new-crop  arrivals.    The  increased 
May  demand  for  bean  cake  was  the  result  of  increased  shipments  to  China 
and  Taiwan. 

MANCHURIA:    Price  per  pound  of  soybeans  and  soybean  products  at  Dairen, 

 July  14.  1939,  with  comparisons  


Item 


Soybeans. . . 

Bean  cake. . 
Bean  oil  .. 


1938 


May  average 


Cents 

1.49 

1.04 
3.22 


March  31 


Cents 

1.67 

1.16 
3.91 


1939 


April  28 


May  29 


Cents 

1.63 

1.23 
3.76 


Cents 

1.74 

1.30 
3.75 


July  14 


Cents 
1.86 
1.31 


American  consulate  general  at  Shanghai. 

THE  MARKET  OUTLOOK  FOR  ELUE-CURED  TOBACCO  IN  EUROPE 

Although  the  present  outlook  in  the  United  States  for  exports  of  the 
1939  flue-cured  cro'/ to  Europe  appears  somewhat  less  favorable  than  for  the 
two  preceding  crops,  it  is  yet  early  to  estimate  the  full  effect  of  several 
important  factors  in  the  situation,  according  to  a  report  from  P.  G-,  Minneman, 
tobacco  specialist  at  London.    There  is  no  decrease  indicated  in  the  demand 
for  light  tobacco.    The  consumption  of  flue-cured  continues  to  increase  in 
almost  every  country;  but,  owing  largely  to  a  2-shilling  increase  in  the 
United  Kingdom  import  duty,  accompanied  by  an  advantage  in  the  drawback  on 
Empire  leaf,  competitive  supplies  may  take  a  greater  share  of  the  market  in 
1939-40.     Stocks  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  a  little  above  average,  but  in 
most  countries  of  continental  Europe,  they  are  low. 
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The  market  situation  in  the  United  Zingdom  is  the  pivotal  point 
of  the  European  outlook,  since  that  country  "buys  about  85  percent  of 
American  flue-cured  exports  to  Europe,  including  the  finest  grades.  The 
declared  value  of  flue-cured  leaf  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  sev- 
eral other  countries  of  the  high-price  group  of  European  purchasers 
averages  around  35  cents  a  pound.    The  duty  increase  has  raised  the  tariff 
harrier  on  United  States  leaf  to  approximately  $2,69  per  pound  and  on 
Empire  leaf  tq  ahout  $2.21  per  pound.    It  is  not  yet  known  what  will  "be  the 
net  repercussion  from  this  additional  tax,  but  it  is  the  general  opinion 
that  for  a  while,  at  least,  British  manufacturers  will  be  in  the  market 
for  somewhat  larger  quantities  of  cheap  tobacco  to  use  in  new  brands  for 
the  low-price  market. 

The  amount  of  duty  increase  is  so  great  that  British  retail  prices 
of  tobacco  products  have  be0n  increased.     Some  of  the  leading  manufacturers, 
however,  have  already  introduced  new  brands  of  cheap  cigarettes,  made 
largely  from  Empire  leaf  enjoying  a  preferential  in  the  duty  of  approxi- 
mately 48  cents  per  pound.    Much  depends  on  how  the  public  will  receive 
these  brands. 


UNITED  KINGDOM:     Tobacco  import  duty  and  drawback  rates  per  pound, 


Full  rate 

(foreign  leaf) 

Preferential  rate(Empire 

leaf) 

Class 

Old 

New 

In 

Old 

New 

:  In- 

rate 

tate 

crease 

rate 

rate 

crease 

Import  duty 
Unmanufactured: 

s 

.  d. 

!  s* 

d. 

,  s« 

d. 

s 

.  d.  . 

-s.  d. 

'  s. 

d. 

10  percent  or  more 

moisture  a/  - 

Unstemmed   

9 

6 

ii 

6 

2 

0 

7 

5.5  . 
5.875 

9 

5T5 
5.875 

2 

0 

9 

6.5 

n 

6.5 

2 

0 

7 

9 

2 

0 

Less  than  10  percent 

moisture  - 

10 

6 

12 
12 

6 

2 

0 
0 

8 

2.875 
3.25 

10 
10 

2.875 
3.25 

2 

0 

0 

Stemmed  

10 

6.5 

6.5 

2 

8 

2 

Drawback  allowance 

Stems,  shorts,  or 

other  refuse  b/ 

9 

9 

11 

9 

2 

0 

7 

7 

9 

8 

e 

1 

Manufactured 

products  c/ 

Snuff  

10 

0 

12 

0 

2 

0 

7 

10 

9 

11 

2 

1 

Smoking  tobacco. . 

10 

3 

12 

3  : 

2 

0 

8 

0 

10 

1  ; 

2 

1 

10 

9 

12 
12 

9  : 

2 

0 

8 

5 

10 
10 

6  i 

2 

1 

10 

6 

6 

2 

o  : 

8 

2 

4  i 

2 

2 

At  current  rate  of  exchange  a  shilling  (s.)  is  worth  approximately  23.5  cents 
and  a  penny  (d.),  2  cents,     a/  Practically  all  in  this  class,  since  no  importer 
would  intentionally  pay  Is.  per  pound  more  on  drier  leaf,    b/  Waste  destroyed, 
denatured,  or  exported;  includes  offal  snuff,    cj  Allowed  on  the  weight  of 
exported  products  not  exceeding  14  percent  in  moisture  content. 
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The  new  arrangement  of  drawback  allowance  on  Empire  leaf  has  "been 
designed  to  favor  its  use.     In  the  United  Kingdom  the  tobacco  import  duty- 
is  refunded  as  a  drawback  allowance  on  (a)  stems  and  other  waste  destroyed, 
denatured,  or  exported,  and  (b)  tobacco  products  exported.    To  allow  for 
some  loss  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  the  rates  of  drawback  are  larger 
than  the  original  duty  on  leaf.    Under  the  new  schedule  of  import  duties, 
the  drawback  allowance  on  Empire  leaf  has  "been  increased  more  than  on 
United  States  leaf.    The  net  effect  of  this  is  actually  to  increase  slight- 
ly the  amount  of  preferebce  on  Empire  leaf. 

In  the  long  run,'  however,  it  is  not  probable  that  consumption  of 
the  high  grades  of  imported  leaf  will  he  drastically  reduced,  for,  after 
all,  it  takes  leaf  of  high  quality  to  bear  a  tax  as  great  as  that  now 
being  imposed  by  the  United  Kingdom.     In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  British 
smoking  public  has  been  accustomed  to  high-grade  products  for  centuries, 
it  is  not  likely  that  manufacturers  will  lower  the  quality  of  their  out- 
put with  cheap  leaf  following    a  price  increase.     Smokers  might  be  willing 
to  pay  more  foy  equal  quality,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  consumption  would 
hold  up  under  a  price  increase  accompanied  by  lowered  quality  of  the  product. 

The  size  of  stocks,  reported  as  ample  though  not  excessive,  is  at 
present  an  indeterminate  factor  in  the  situation.    The  United  Kingdom  and 
other  countries  of  the  higher-price  group  of  purchasers  in  Europe  bought 
freely  from  the  1938  United  States  crop.    Manufacturers  found  the  crop 
attractive  from  the  standpoint  of  quality,  with  ample  grades  particularly 
adapted  to  their  use,  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  prices,  which  for 
the  upper  grades  were  from  10  to  15  percent  below  those  of  the  two  preced- 
ing crops.    Total  shipments  during  the  1938-39  season  amounted  to  242 
million  pounds  and  were  within  4  percent  of  the  record  high  shipments  from 
the  1937  crop  (see  table,  page  90). 

The  ratio  of  stocks  to  consumption  is  now  higher  than  during  the 
past  5  years,  but  it  is  relatively  low  when  compared  with  earlier  levels. 
Under  these  conditions,  higher  prices  in,  the  United  States  for  the  current 
crop  would  probably  cause  European  buyers  to  dip  heavily  into  their  present 
stocks  to  fill  their  requirements.    On  the  contrary,  should  favorable 
prices  again  prevail  in  the  United  States  this  season,  in  view  of  a  large 
crop  of  good  quality,  European  manufacturers  would  likely  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  blends  and  to  increase 
their  stocks  still  further  against  the  possibility  of  United  States  growers' 
voting  a  controlled  area  next  year. 

In  the  low-price  countries  of  Europe,     notably  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Finland,  the  Baltic  States,  and  Poland,  the  situation 
is  distinctly  different.    Prices  of  tobacco  products  are  relatively  low 
in  these  countries  as  a  result  of  severe  competition  among  manufacturers, 
low  purchasing  power,  and  low  taxation.     The  value  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
exported  to  them  averages  from  10  to  14  cents  per  pound. 
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The  United  States  market  in  1938  was  not  attractive  to  the  low- 
price  "buyers  "because  a  strong  domestic  demand  for  cheap  cigarette  fillers 
forced  the  price  of  low  grades  up  from  33  to  100  percent  above  that  of 
the  2  preceding  years.     They  purchased  "barely  enough  to  fill  their  re- 
quirements; consequently,  stocks  in  most  countries  of  the  low-price  group 
and  also  in  the  hands  of  dealers  who  supply  them  are  now  unusually  low, 
even  though  consumption  of  flue-cured  leaf  continues  to  increase.  Thus 
the  potential  demand  of  these  countries  is  increased,  and  it  is  probable 
that  much  heavier  purchases  may  be  made  from  the  1939  crop  if  favorable 
prices  prevail. 

UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco  to  European  countries, 

crop  years  1936-37  to  1938-39 


Country 


High-price  group 
United  Kingdom 

Ireland  , 

Sweden   , 

France   

Total  , 


Low-price  group 
Netherlands  . . 

Belgium  , 

Denmark   , 

Finland  , 

Baltic  States 

Poland  , 

Total   


Medium-price  group 
Total  Europe  .  , 


Crop  year  July  1  to  June  30 


!  1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39  a/ 

i  "  Million  pounds 

Million  pounds 

Million  pounds 

:  170.48 

237.46 

228.31 

6.30 

8.51 

7.38 

;  5.28 

4.17 

4.25 

:  .96 

1.80 

1.65 

i  183.02 

251.94 

241. 59 

9.02 

7.93 

6.20 

:  4.81 

5.56 

3.27 

:  2.31 

2.59 

2.78 

1.08 

1.27 

1.23 

:  .82 

.52 

.38 

.41 

.32 

.04 

18.45 

18.19 

13.90 

I  7.36 

7.37 

7.12 

j  203.83 

277.50 

262.61 

Official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/  Preliminary. 


In  the  Netherlands,  the  increased  consumption  of  American  flue-cured 
is  reflected  principally  in  a  continued  up-trend  in  consumption  of  American- 
typo  blended  cigarettes  and  straight  flue-cured  cigarettes.  Increased 
quantities  of  flue-cured  are  also  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  light 
smoking  tobacco.     This  market,  however,  was  particularly  sensitive  to  the 
increased  prices  of  the  lower  grades  from  our  1938  crop,  and  stocks  of 
United  States  flue-cured  leaf  in  bonded  warehouses  are  unusually  low. 
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Prices  of  oriental  leaf,  competing  in  the  Netherlands  indirectly 
with  flue-cured  leaf  in  cigarettes,  have  generally  increased,  with  the 
exception  of  Turkish,  exports  of  which  are  subsidized  "by  an  amount  re- 
ported to  he  equivalent  to  28  percent  of  the  export  value.    Lighter  grades 
of  Java,  used  in  cigarette  mixtures  and  in  pipe  tobacco,  have  also  increased 
in  price  hy  about  25  percent  compared  with  last  year's  prices.     These  fac- 
tors are  both  favorable  to  the  use  of  flue-cured  tobacco. 

The  Netherland  Cigarette  Cartel  expired  in  1938,  and,  an  a  result, 
manufacturers  are  returning  to  free  and  sharp  competition  with  respect  to 
retail  cigarette  prices  and  the  introduction  of  new  brands.  Negotiations 
are  reported  for  a  Government  code  of  fair  competition  for  cigarette  manu- 
facturers, but  there  is  no  indication  that  such  a  code  will  be  effective 
in  the  near  future  or  that  the  majority  of  manufacturers  are  yet  willing 
to  accept  it, 

Belgium  does  not  use  large  quantities  of  flue-cured  leaf,  but  the 
popularity  of  blended  cigarettes  containing  flue-cured  continues  to  in- 
crease.    Total  consumption  of  cigarettes  during  the  past  winter  was  at  a 
materially  lower  level  following  the  increased  taxes  in  July  1938,  but  the 
trend  is  now  reported  to  be  upward.     Stocks  are  low,  in  the  hands  both  of 
dealers  and  of  manufacturers.    One  large  manufacturer  is  said  to  have 
purchased  Algerian  leaf  in  place  of  flue-cured.     Increased  efforts  are 
also  being  made  to  produce  light  home-grown  leaf.    Plantings  in  1939  are 
reported  to  be  greater  than  those  of  1933. 

Consumption  of  tobacco  products  in  Finland  has  been  expanding  for 
several  years.     During  1938,  when  the  excise  tax  on  tobacco  products  was 
36  percent  of  th#  value,  sales  increased  by  about  17  percent  in  value 
over  those  of  1937.     On  January  1,  1939,  the  excise  taxes  were  increased 
to  48  percent  of  the  value  on  American-type  cigarettes;  to  46  percent  on 
cigarettes  with  mouthpieces;  and  to  40  percent  on  all  other  tobacco 
products.    At  the  same  time,  import  duties  were  lowered  on  raw  tobacco; 
but  notwithstanding  this  fact,  it  is  stated  that  higher  prices  resulting 
from  the  tax  increase  are  operating  to  decrease  the  demand  for  tobacco 
products. 

In  Poland,  no  changes  of  importance  are  anticipated  in  the  monopoly's 
requirements  of  American  leaf  during  1939,  although  it  is  difficult  to  make 
a  definite  statement  as  to  future  purchases  because  of  political  uncertainty. 
Poland  uses  only  small  quantities  of  United  States  flue-cured,  and  prospects 
for  an  increase  in  purchases  of  that  type  seem  remote  owing  partly  to  a 
large  crop  of  the  locally  grown  Virginia  tobacco. 

The  Polish  Tobacco  Monopoly  announced  in  its  final  report  for  1938 
that  a  total  of  32,203,000  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  were  harvested  in  that 
year,  compared  with  30,014,000  pounds  in  1937.     The  monopoly  further  esti- 
mates that  last  year's  crop  represents  almost  70  percent  of  Poland's 
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aggregate  leaf  requirements.  In  line  with  the  policy  of  developing  local 
production  of  flue-cured  tobacco,  the  harvest  of  light  cigarette  leaf  was 
almost  doubled  in  1938,  amounting  to  7,275,000  pounds. 

In  Germany,  notwithstanding  the  steady  increase  in  tobacco  imports, 
there  has  been  further  deterioration  in  the  supply  position.    The  scarcity 
exists  principally  in  the  cigar  and  smoking-tobacco  industries  and  is  due 
to  the  increase  in  consumption  on  the  one  hand  and  to  curtailment  of  sup- 
plies from  the  Netherlands  Indies  and  Brazil  on  the  other. 

The  only  branch  of  the  G-erman  tobacco  industry  not  affected  by  short 
age  of  raw  tobacco  or  the  imposition  of  restrictive  regulations  is  the 
cigarette  industry.     So  far,  cigarette  manufacturers  have  been  able  to 
provide  themselves  with  sufficient  stocks  of  leaf  tobacco  because  of  better 
trade  relations  existing  between  Germany  and  producers  of  oriental  tobacco 
and  because  of  the  better  functioning  of  barter  arrangements  with  those 
countries. 

Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  increased  by  about  5  percent  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1939  and  amounted  to  approximately  61  million  pounds  com- 
pared with  48  million  during  the  same  period  of  the  year  before.  The 
benefits  of  this  rising  trade  are  shared  by  nearly  all  sources  of  supply 
except  the  United  States,  the  Netherlands  Indies,  and  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic -  countries  that  have  been  the  chief  losers  in  trade  with  Germany 
during  recent  years. 

Flue-cured  has  never  been  used  in  Germany  in  as  great  quantities 
as  in  some  other  European  countries,  but  the  quantity  normally  imported 
has  been  cut  drastically.    Manufacturers  state  that  they  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  finding  suitable  substitutes  for  the  United  States  flue-cured 
leaf  that  they  use  in  fine-cut  pipe  tobacco  and  blended  cigarettes.  Most 
of  the  flue-cured  leaf  now  being  ijnported  into  Germany  is  obtained  through 
barter  for  oriental  leaf,  particularly  Bulgarian. 

FRUIT -CANNING  INDUSTRY  IN  NETHERLANDS  INDIES 

The  establishment  of  a  local  fruit-canning  industry  in  the  Nether- 
lands Indies  is  now  being  planned,  according  to  a  report  from  American 
Trade  Commissioner  Basil  D.  Dahl  at  Batavia. 

The  Government  has  been  producing  canned  fruit  for  some  time  at  a 
special  canning  laboratory,  and  the  ready  sale  of  its  products  throughout 
the  country  has  encouraged  private  interests  to  set  up  a  plant  for  commer- 
cial production.     The  canning  of  papaya,  citrus  fruit,  pineapples,  tomatoes 
and  various  fruit  juices  is  contemplated. 

The  United  States  exports  small  quantities  of  a  large  number  of 
canned-fruit  and  fruit- juice  products  to  the  Netherlands  Indies.  The 
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total  value  of  such  shipments  was  $206,000  in  1938,  compared  with  $199,000 
in  1937  and  $119,000  the  previous  year. 

GERMAN  IMPORTS  OF  FATS  AND  OILS  INCREASE 

German  imports  of  fats  and  oils  were  9  percent  larger  in  the  first 
5  months  of  1939  than  in  the  corresponding  1938  period.     Imports  of  animal 
fats  in  1939  were  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  year,  hut  imports  of  vege- 
table oilseeds,  in  terms  of  oil,  increased.    For  the  calendar  year  1938, 
total  imports  of  animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  into  Germany  were  5 
percent  larger  than  in  1937.    Practically  all  of  the  1938  imports  were 
retained  in  Germany  for  consumption,  whereas  in  1937  about  8  percent  of 
the  vegetable  oils  were  reexported.     The  exports  included  39,000  tons  of 
palm-kernel  oil  sent  to  the  United  States,  or  approximately  79  percent 
of  the  total  exports  of  all  vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds  from  Germany. 
Prior  to  1934,  German  exports  of  such  oils  were  much  larger  than  in  1937. 

Notwithstanding  Germany's  effort  since  the  war,  particularly  since 
the  world  economic  depression,  to  attain  a  position  of  self-sufficiency 
in  the  production  of  agricultural  products,  the  country  is  still  depend- 
ent on  foreign  sources  for  about  40  percent  of  its  fat  and  oil  require- 
ments, according  to  information  furnished  by  American  Consul  Wainwright 
Abbott  at  Hamburg.     The  policy  formulated  by  the  German  authorities  of 
increasing  domestic  production  of  fats  and  oils  and  decreasing  imports 
and  domestic  consumption  has  met  with  several  difficulties  recently,  among 
them  being  an  increase  in  consumer  income  and  in  population,  a  widespread 
outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  1938,  and  the  loss  of  large  numbers 
of  farm  hands  through  the  intensified  industrialization  policy  of  the  Four- 
Year  Plan.l/     See  tabic,  p.  95. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Fifth  German  Food  Exposition  at  Leipzig 
recently,  the  German  Minister  of  Agriculture  announced  that  an  improve- 
ment in  the  German  fat  situation  would  be  one  of  the  principal  aims  of 
German  agriculture  in  the  future  and  particular  stress  would  be  laid  on 
the  cultivation  of  oilseeds,  as  well  as  the  production  of  milk  and  butter. 

Domestic  production  of  oilseeds  (rape  and  flaxseed)  and  butter 
and  lard  has  increased  since  1932,  but  in  1938  there  was  a  decrease  in 
lard  production  and  a  substantial  falling  off  in  butter  production.  In 
fact,  the  butter  output  has  decreased  to  such  an  extent  that  rationing 
has  been  introduced  by  the  authorities.     This  falling  off  in  output  of 
butter  is  partly  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  which 
reached  unprecedented  proportions  in  1938,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
large  numbers  of  skilled  dairy  farm  hands  have  been  lost  to  the  industry 
in  the  movement  of  agricultural  workers  to  the  city, 

1/  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  Four-Year  Plan  see  "German  Agricul- 
ture in  the  Four**Year  Plan,"  by  Agricultural  Attache  Loyd  V.  Steere, 
Foreign  Agriculture,  March  1937,  p.  113. 
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Of  the  1,092,000  short  tons  of  fats  and  oils  imported  into  Germany 
in  1938,  vegetable  oils  formed  about  69  percent.    Animal  fats,  including 
"butter,  accounted  for  16  percent  of  the  1938  total,  the  remainder  con- 
sisting of  marine  oil,  principally  whale  oil,  and  a  very  small  quantity 
of  margarine  and  hydrogenated  oils  and  edible  tallows. 

A  table  prepared  "by  a  leading  Hamburg  economic  journal,  giving 
imports  of  the  three  most  important  vegetable  oils  and  fats  and  the  three 
most  important  animal  fats,  in  terms  of  pure  fat,  shows  that  there  was 
a  decline  in  total  imports  from  992,000  short  tons  in  1932  to  only 
629,000  tons  in  1935,     Since  that  year,  imports  of  vegetable  oils  and 
fats  have  increased  materially,  while  imports  of  animal  fats  have  remained 
at  a  lower  level.    See  table,  page  95. 

Germany's  dependence  on  the  United  States  for  fats  and  oils  is 
very  small  at  present,  practically  none  of  the  vegetable  fats  and. oils 
coming  from  this  country.     In  earlier  years  German  imports  of  .American 
lard  were  relatively  large.    Even  though  lard  imports  from  the  United 
States  increased  in  1938,  the  total  amounted  to  only  400  tons  or  1  per- 
cent of  total  German  imports  of  lard,  whereas  in  1932  imports  of  American 
lard  into  Germany  amounted  to  87,000  tons  or  73  percent  of  total  lard 
imports.     See  table,  page  97. 

United  States  trade  figures  indicate  that  exports  to  Germany  fell 
from  29  percent  of  total  lard  exports  in  1932  to  only  1  percent  of  the  total 
in  1938.    Last  year  total  .American  lard  exports  amounted  to  103,000 
short  tons  and  were  50  percent  larger  than  in  1937  but  were  equal  to 
only  37  percent  of  1932  exports. 

TThalc  oil  has  become  of  increasing  importance  in  the  German  fat 
supply.    In  1931,  imports  of  whale  oil  constituted  only  23  percent  of 
the  total  imports  of  animal  and  fish  oils,  whereas  in  1938  it  represented 
53  percent  of  the  total.    A  certain  quantity  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  margarine,  and  German  production  has  grown  materially  in  recent  years. 
It  is  reported  that  at  the  present  time  the  German  whaling  industry  can 
furnish  about  20  percent  of  the  raw  material  required  by  the  German  mar- 
garine industry.    Sec  tables,  pages  95  and  96. 

Germany  imported  2,009,000  short  tons  of  vegetable  oils  and  oil- 
seeds in  1938,  an  increase  of  11  percent  above  1937  imports.  Soybeans 
were  the  largest  single  item  in  the  trade,  followed  by  palm  kernels, 
peanuts,  copra,  and  flaxseed,  imports  of  these  commodities  increasing  by 
30  percent  in  1938  over  those  of  1937.    The  chief  source  of  supply  of 
soybean  imports  was  Manchuria,  with  small  quantities  coming  from  south- 
eastern European  countries  where  the  cultivation  has  been  stimulated 
by  German  requirements.     The  Gorman- Rumanian  soybean  agreement,  originally 
concluded  in  1934,  has  recently  been  extended  until  1944.     The  Rumanian 
soybean  crop  was  unofficially  ostimatod  at  57,000  tons  in  1938,  a  decrease 
of  10  percent  compared  with  1937  production.  .  Eighty-five  percent  of  the 
total  crop  is  under  contract  to  Germany.     See  table,  page  96. 
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The  chief  sources  of  supply  of  the  other  oilseeds  and  oils,  except 
flaxseed,  were  British  India,  the  Netherlands  Indies,  the  British  West 
Indies,  the  Philippine  Islands,  British  West  Africa,  and  other  African 
colonies.    The  flaxseed  imports  were  principally  from  Argentina,  with 
British  India  and  Uruguay  secondary  sources.    In  terras  of  oil  content, 
the  most  important  imports  in  1938  were  copra,  peanuts,  palm  kernels, 
soybeans,  and  linseed  in  order  of  importance. 

GERMANY:     Summary  of  foreign  trade  in  fats  and  oils, 


i  ij  cm  an  u 
year 

v  egetaoie 
oils 

 nrxHj,  - 

But t  er 

Marine 
oil 

Margarine, 
hydro genated 
oils,  edible 
tallow 

Other 
animal 
fats 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  ' 

1,000 
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short 

ah  or  t 

short 

short 
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1932  - 
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Imports  . . . 

820 

76 
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1 

155  ' 

1,343 

Exports  ... 

83 

20 

6 

1 
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Net  imports 
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76 

271 

a/  -5 

154 

1,233 

Imports  iJ. 

660 

96 

201 

V 

62 

1,039 

Exports  ... 

48 

8 

w 

56 

Net  imports 

632 

95 

193 

v 

62 

983 

1938  - 

Imports  . . . 
Exports  ... 
Net  imports 

756 
6 

750 

102 
102 

159 
2 

157 

w 

b/ 

75 
75 

1,092 

8 

1.084 

American  Consul  Wainwright  Abbott,  Hamburg,  June  10,  1939. 
a/  Net  exports, 
b/  Less  than  500. 


GERMANY:  Imports  of  specified  vegetable  and  animal  oils  and  fats, 
 converted  to  pure-fat  equivalent,  1931-1938   


Kind  ;  1931   !  1932  '  1933   :  1934  •  1935   ;  1936    j  1937   :  1938 


;  1,000:  1,000;  1,000;  l.OOOj  1,000  j  l.OOOj  1,000  j  1,000 

j  short:  short;  short;  short:  short  I  short:  short:  short 

Vegetable                    :  tons  ;  tons  ;  tons  ;  tons  ;  tons  I  tons  i  tons  :  tons 

Peanut   i    289  j  262  \     251  ;    174  ;  88  •  149  ;    133  •  147 

Copra  j      99  \      89  :      83  •    154  j  64  |  147  j    143  ;  193 

Soybean  \    1  flR  S  1 93  :     191  :    149  I  90  i  88  !     98  j  129 

Total  vegetable    \    553  :  544  :     525  :    477  I  242  I  384  :    374  T  469 

Animal                         :  j  |  \  \  j  > 

Lard  |      90  j  117  j       80  i      45  i  34  j  33  I      36  ;  47 

Butter  i    110  i      76  !      65  i      69  i  78  I  83  :      94  •  101 

Whale  oil   j    159  [  235  :     195  ■    163  ■  275  j  177  j    183  :  170 

Total  animal  !    359  j  448  j     340  :    277  ;  387  !  293  ;    313  j  318 

 Total  :    912  :  992  '     865  '    754  :  629  '  577  r    687  '  787 


American  Consul  Wainwright  Abbott,  Hamburg,  June  10,  1939. 
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GERMANY:     Foreign  trade  in  animal  fats,  including  "butter  and  fish  oils,  1937 

and  1938  
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8 
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2 
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American  Consul.  'Jainwright  Abbott,  Hamburg,  June  10,  1939. 
a/  Less  than  500  short  tons. 


GERMANY:      Imports  and  exports  of  oilseeds  and  vegetable  oils  and  equivalent 

in  terms  of  oil,  1937  and  1938  
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cent  ; 

tons  , 

tons  : 

tons 

Soybeans  . 

__  f*  O 
OCXS 

15 

99 

a/  4 

104 

863 

15  • 

129 

a/  9  ; 

138 

Plaxseed  . 

199 

30 

60 

26 

86 

171 

30  ■ 

51 

31  : 

82 

Palm 

139 

kernels 

356 

45 

160 

160 

309 

45 

139 

Copra  .... 

231 

65 

150 

1 

151 

306 

65 

199 

2  j 

201 

Peanut  s  . . 

318 

38 

121 

1 

122 

345 

.  38 

131 

21  : 

152 

Palm  oil  . 

36 

36 

32  ! 

32 

Sunf lower- 

.  b/  6 

scod  . . . 

6 

30 

o 

b/  5 

7 

3 

:  30 

•  1 

7 

Rapcseed  . 

3 

:  35 

;  1 

1 

2 

4 

i  35 

2 

2 

Cottonseed 

9 

18 

:  2 

4 

6 

3 

!  IS 

:  1 

i  2 

3 

Sesame  . . . 

18 

35 

:  6 

6 

;  35 

Total 

:  756 

imported 

1,802 

:  601 

.  79 

680 

2,009 

:  653 

:  103 

Total 

exported 

s/ 

:  48 

4 

:  6 

American  Consul  TTainwright  Abbott,  June  10,  1939.  a/  Includes  other  bean  oils, 
b/  Includes  beechnut,  hoof,  bone,  and  other  unimportant  oils  and  fats,  c/  Prac- 
tically none  exported. 
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GERMANY :     Imports  of  lard,  by  countries  of  origin,  annual  1931-1938, 

January -May  1938  and  1939   .  ___  — 

~~              Den-  Nether-  Hun-  Yugo  France  china             '  Other  Total 

Year            mark  lands  gary  slavia   States  _ 

 1,000  1,000  1,000  1,U50-^0Q0    1,000    1  000  1,000  1,000 

short  short  short  short  short    short    short  short  short 

tons  tons  tons  tons  tons_    tpns_    tons_  tons.  tons_ 

1931                       23  3  1  8?  !  119 

1932                       26  5  V  _  62  2  82 

1933                      16  2  b/  --  1  46 

1934                       12  2  6  %  ~         _           2  0  33 

1935                      13  1  11  *  J         ^           2  a/  8  34 

1936    13  W  7  4  _l  ,  -J  38 

1937    15  W  U  6  h/  3  M  4? 

1938    16  |/  12  5  2  ?  £/  Sf 

Jaa.-May  -  2  y  a/  4  21 

1338 J         M  ^2         W  2         h/      i/  2  17 

1939    6         b/  5  ^         £/  *  -' 

Compiled  from  Monatliche  Nachweise  uber  den  gtli^g^ 
a/  Principal  countries  included  under  "other"  with  ^'^L^T^^en. 
year  to  year  are  Argentina,  Australia,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  ana 
b/  Less  than  500. 

GERMANY  (EXCLUDING  AUSTRIA) l    Per-capita  consumption  of  specified  fats 

  and  oils,  1931-1937    _  

Kind  1931        1932       1935       1934       1935       1936  1937 

 Pounds    Poun^ g2H*i  £°^*f> 

Vegetable 

Unmixed  vegetable  N 

fat    2.6         2.6         2.9         1.5         1.5         g#5  5.3 

Edible  oil    4.4         4.4  4JD  4^6  4^0  L_-  — 

Total  vegetable  ..    ~7T5         7^0         5^       6.1         5.5  5.5 


Animal 
Hog  fat  a/ 

Lard  along  . . 

Butter   

Edible  tallow  . 
Margarine  . . . . , 
Artificial  fat 

Total  animal 

Total   


18.5 

17.2 
1.1 

15.7 
0.7 

18.7 
a/  8.6 
16.5 

1.3 
17.2 

0.7 

17.9 
a/  7.8 
17.2 

1.8 
13.7 

0.7 

18.3 
aj  7.2 
17.2 

1.8 
12.8 

0.4 

17.0 
a/  5.8 
17.2 

1.8 
13.4 

0.4 

:  18.1 
a/  6.2 
18.7 
1.5 
13.9 
0.4 

17.9 
b/  6.6 
19.6 
2.0 
11.9 
0.4 

53.2 

55.4 

51.3 

50.5 

49.8 

52.6 

51.8 

60.2 

62.4 

58.2 

56.6 

55.3 

58.1 

57.1 

Statist! sches  Jahrbuch  fur  das  Deutsche  Reich,  1938. 
a/  Der  Vierjahresplan  January  1937. 
b/  Unofficial  estimate. 
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SMALLER  END- OF- SEASON  TOOL  STOCKS  IN  SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 


Present  indications  are  that  the  carry-over  of  wool  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  at  the  end  of  the  1938-39  season  will  he  considerably  smaller 
than  a  year  ago.    Already  returns  are  in  for  Australia  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  the  two  principal  fine-wool-producing  countries  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  which  show  a  reduction  of  over  50  percent  in  stocks 
at  selling  centers  at  the  end  of  the  season  on  June  30,  compared  with  those  of 
the  same  date  a  year  ago.     Stocks  about  equal  the  average  June  30  stocks  for 
the  5-year  period  1933-1937.     The  keen  demand  for  medium  and  low  crossbreds 
indicates  that  stocks  in  the  three  Southern  Hemisphere  countries,  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  and  New  Zealand,  where  these  sorts  predominate  will  also  he  small- 
er than  they  were  a  year  ago.    Exports  from  these  two  South  American 
countries  for  the  first  9  months  of  the  season  to  May  31  exceeded  those 
of  a  year  ago  by  40  percent,  whereas  total  supplies  available  for  the 
1933-39  season  exceeded  those  of  1937-38  by  only  6  percent.    The  season 
in  Argentina  and  Uruguay  does  not  end  until  September  30. 

TOOL:     Movement  at  primary  markets  of  Australia  and  the  Union  of 
  South  Africa,  season  1938-39  with  comparisons   


Country 

;  Period 

;  Average 
;  1932-33  to 
1936-37 

11937-38 

;  1938-39 

Receipts  at  selling  centers' 

'•  Million 
1  pounds 

; Million 
;pounds 

: Million 

it)ounds 

Australia  - 

Total  a/   

•  July  1-June 

11  1! 

30 

!  860 

'b/  846 

c  nA 

i  oj 
260 

885 
861 

232 

Union  of  South  Africa  

II  II 

249 

Disposals  at  selling  centers 
Australia  - 

July  1-June 

30 

832 

815 

b/ 

817 

Old  

ii  ii 

34 

13 

65 

it  ii 

866 

823 

882 

Union  of  South  Africa  

n  n 

262 

224 

§J 

244 

Stocks  at  selling  centers 
Australia  - 

June  30 
ii 

28 
1 

70  ; 
1 

Hi 
a/ 

29 
5 

Old   

Total  Australia   

n 

29 

71 

34 

Union  of  South  Africa  -  [ 

ii 

8  j 

8  : 

8  ! 

5 

it 

13  ': 

d/ 

4 

Total  Union  of  South  Africa  . . 

ii 

16 

21  : 

q 

Report  of  the  National  Council  of  Wool  Selling  Brokers  of  Australia  and  cable 
to  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  a/  Some  offered  for  resale  in- 
cluded in  this  total,     b/  Calculated  by  using  average  weight  per  bale,  July-May. 
c/  Not  available,     d/  Obtained  by  deduction. 
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Wool  production  in  Australia  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was 
estimated  at  1,190  million  pounds,  grease  equivalent,  in  1938,  or  a 
little  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  world  production,  exclusive 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  China.    Production  in  Australia  for  the  season 
1939-40  (July  1-June  30)  is  provisionally  estimated  at  980  million 
pounds,  an  increase  of  3  percent  above  the  preliminary  official  estimate 
for  1938-39  recently  issued  but  a  decrease  of  1  percent  compared  with 
the  5-year  average  for  the  years  1933-1937.     The  estimate  for  the  new 
clip  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  not  available  as  yet.  Production 
last  season  was  officially  estimated  at  241  million  pounds. 

Receipts  of  wool  at  selling  centers  in  Australia  and  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  for  the  entire  1938-39  season  amounted  to  1,073  million 
pounds,  a  decrease  of  2  percent  compared  with  1937-38.    Figures  on  mar- 
ket receipts  in  these  two  countries  offer  a  fairly  accurate  check  on 
production  estimates.    Preshearing  production  estimates  for  1938-39 
indicated  a  decrease  of  4  percent  in  total  production  in  these  two  coun- 
tries, including  pulled  wool  and  wool  exported  on  skins. 


BUTTER:  Price  per  pound  in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Copenhagen, 
 Montreal,  and  London,  July  20,  1939.  with  comparisons 


Market  and  description 

July  21, 
1938 

July  13, 

1939 

July  20, 
1939 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

26.2 

23.5 

23.8 

26.5 

26.0 

26.0 

a/  25.8 

b/  21.3 

b/  21.3 

Copenhagen,  official  quotation  . 

22.1 

21.8 

21.8 

London: 

27.6 

27.3 

27.1 

26.7 

26.4 

25.7 

24.8 

23.3 

23.0 

Foreign  prices  converted  at  current  exchange  rates, 
a/  Quotations  as  of  July  15. 

b/  Quotations  as  of  following  day  converted  at  prevailing  rate  of  exchange. 


PORK  PRODUCTS:  Price  per  100  pounds  at  Liverpool,  July  21,  1939, 
  with  comparisons  a/   


Week  ended  ; 

Market  and  item 

July  22, 

July  14, 

July  21, 

1938 

1939 

1939 

First  quality  - 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

14.65 

12.19 

12.09 

23.36 

20.48 

20.48 

22.96 

18.71 

18.71 

American  short  cut  green  hams 

21.97 

19.87 

19.44 

11.06 

6.83 

6.85 

Quotations  are  on  the  basis  of  sales  from  importer  to  wholesaler, 
a/  Converted  at  current  rate  of  exchange. 
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BUTTER:     New  Zealand  grading,  1938-39  season  to  July  15, 
 i  with  comparisons  

Date  :         1936-37  i        1937-38  i  1938-39 


Week  ended  ;      1,000  pounds      :     1,000  pounds      !     1 ,000  pounds 

Aug.  6  to  April  29  . .  .:         314,750  S        291,557  j  256,342 

May    6   .|  4,256  ;  3,282  ;  1,590 

13   :  3,136    .       •  2,856  ■  1,176 

20  :  2,912  •  2,576  ■  1,008 

27   i  2,240  :  2,184  j  840 

Monthly  total   i  12,544   10,898  \  4,614 

June  3  •  1,792  :  1,708  :  700 

10   .......j  ■  1,120  !  1,176  i  392 

17   952  ■  896  :  280 

24   :  728  j  616  j  258 

Monthly  total   ;  4,592  [  4,396  j  1,630 

July    1   J  644  :  543  :  218 

8    1  672  !  498  !  196 

15    700  j  ____  i  302 

Total  to  July  15  . . .:  333,902  •         308,441  j  263,302 


Agricultural  Attache  C.  C.  Taylor,  London. 

BUTTER:     Australian  grading,  1938-39  season  to  July  1, 
 with  comparisons  

Date  ;         1936-37         .  !        1937-38  |  1938-39 


Week  ended            j  1,000  pounds      ;     1 ,000  pounds      |     1,000  pounds 

July  9  to  Mar.  25  . ..J         152,515  \        180,164  j  173,721 

April    1   j  4,178           ;            3,212           :  4,912 

8   j  4,200           j            3,109            •  4,778 

15  j  3,644           i            2,124            j  5,163 

22   j  3,223           i            4,032            j  4,807 

29   !  2,444  \  2,643  j  4,693 

Monthly  total   .;  17,689  \  15,120  j  24,353 

May    6   ■  2,554           !            2,975           j  4,269 

13   ■  1,452           I            2,112            •  4,403 

20   .;  1,496           !            1,611            ;  4,686 

27   j  1,555  \  2,652  I  4,243 

Monthly  total   .:_  7,057  ■  9.350  ;  17.601 

June    3   :  1,205            !            2,228  3,987 

10   j  898            :            1,476            ■  3,611 

17   J  1,245           ;            2,070            \  3,228 

24   ;        .         914  j  1,595  j  5,020 

Monthly  total   •  4,262           j            7,369            j  13,846 

July  1   :  786  !_  1,496  j  2,923 

Total  to  July  1  ...j  182,309            i         213,499            ■  232,444 


Weekly  Dairy  Produce  Notes,  Imperial  Economic  Committee,  London. 
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COTTON:    Price  per  pound  of  representative  raw  cotton  at  Liverpool, 

 July  21,  1959,  with  comparisons  

1939 


Growth 

:  June 

July 

:  1  sJ 

.  9 

.  16 

.  23 

30 

:  7 

14 

:  21 

„ 

-American  - 

:Cents 

;Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

•  Cents 

.Cents 

;Cents 

Middling  

10.71 

111.26 

11.23 

11.04 

JO. 96 

;10.94 

10.77 

110.20 

Low  Middling   

;  9.05 

9.60 

9,58 

9.38 

!  9.30 

:  9.28 

9.11 

;  8.54 

Egyptian  (Fully  Good  Fair)- 

Glza  7   

15.01 

13.25 

15.15 

12.89 

!12.79 

13.05 

12.70 

12.59 

Sakellaridis  

12.82 

13.05 

12.95 

12.70 

112.60 

W 

'  V 

Uppers  

11.41 

11.43 

11.55 

11.51 

11.49 

11.68 

11.55 

11.18 

■Brazilian  (Fair)  - 

North  ,  »  

9.05' 

9.89 

9.87 

9.77 

9.40 

9.48 

9.50 

8.74 

.  Sao  Paulo   

.9.74 

10.57 

10.36 

10.16 

10.08 

10.16 

9.99 

9.42 

Indian  - 

Broach  (Fully  Good)   

8.12; 

8.27: 

8.19 

8.04 

8.03 

8.08 

7.78 

7.61 

Central  Provinces  (Super- 

fine)   

8.58: 

8.74: 

8.66: 

8.50! 

8.50 

8.54 

8.251 

8.08 

Sind  (Fully  Good)   ' 

Peruvian  (Good)  -  i 

sl  \ 

c/  : 

£/  : 

si 

si 

sJ 

Tanguis   

11.59j 

12.04: 

12.01 \ 

11.92: 

11.84 

11.72 

11,55  : 

Converted  at  current  exchange  rates, 
a/  Thursday's  price  due  to  holiday,  Friday,  June  2.    _/  Official  spot  quota- 
tions for  Sakellaridis  have  "been  discontinued,    cj  Not  quoted. 

UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  cotton  to  principal  foreign  markets, 
annuaJL  1956-37  and  1957-38,  and  the  seasons 
August  1-July  20,  1937-58  and  1958-39  a/ 


Count™  tn                  ;   Year  ended  July  31 

,    August  1-July  20 

which  exported              j  1936-37 

1 

1937-58 

:  1957-58 

1958-39 

1,000  "bales 

1,000  "bales 

'^.,000  "bales 

1,000  "bales 

• 

United  Kingdom  :  1,221 

1,650 
3,047 

1,625 
5,024 

475 
1,769 

Other  countries  :  380 

4,677 
728 
541 

4,649 

699 
557 

2,242 
896 
387 

5,946 
270 

5,885 
275 

3,525 

200 

Total,  excluding  linters.  i  5,511 

-a — ■  -  ■   

5,676 

5,612 

3,325 

a/  Includes  linters. 
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Late  cables 
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•  •  •  •  • 


Barley: 
Area: 

Germany,  1939  +  

Spain,  1939  ........  ',. 

Production:  -J 

Hungary,  1939  

Japan,  1938 ,1939'-  •   

Spain,  1939  ... ..  . ... . 

Butter: 
Grading  s: 

Australia,  July  1,  1939  .. 
New  Zealand,  July  15,  .1939 
Prices,  specified  markets, 

July  20,  1939   ......... 

Corn,  area,  Spain,  1939 •  . 
Cotton: 

Exports,  U.S. ,  July  20/1939  •••• 

Prices,  U.K.,  July  21,  1939   

Textile  situation,  Europe, 

JXULB  1939   

Eats  and  oils:  ;  ■ ' 

Consumption,  Germany,  1931-1937  • 
Imports,  Germany,  193I-I938  ..... 

Situation,  Germany,  1939  •••••••• 

Trade,  Germany,  1932-1938  ....... 

Flax,  area,  Germany,  1939   ? 

Fruit-canning  industry,  Netherlands 
Indies,  1939   '  

Grain,  crop  condition,  Canada, 

July  25,  1939   :  t 

Hemp,  area,  Germany,  1939  •  • 

Lard,  imports,  Germany,  1°/31-1939  • 

Oats: 

Area:  .  . 

Germany,  1939  

'   Spain,  1939   •'   

Production: 

Hungary,  1939  -  

Spain,  1939  


S3 

•S3. 

S31 
.S3' 
S3 


100 
100 


Potatoes:   Page 

Area: 

Germany,  1939  • 

Spain,  1939   

Rice,  area,  Spain,  1939 

Rye: 
Area: 

Germany,  1939   

Spain,  1939 
Production: 

. 'Hungary,  1939   

•  Spain,  1939   

Soybeans: 

'   Exportable  surplus,  Manchuria, 
June  1,  1939 


.S3 

101 

.  101 

.97 

95,96 

.  93 
95,96 

■  '  23 

i  -  '92 

;  su 
.  S3: 
.  97. 


S3 
S3 

83 
S3 


Price,  Manchuria,  July  1939 
Production, Manchuria,  1938,19,39 
Sugar  beets,  area,  Germany,  1939 
.  Tobacco: 

:    Exports,  U.S.,  1936-37  to    .  : 

193S-39   

Import  duty  and  drawback,  U.K., 

Apr.  26,  1939   

" '-'Market  outlook, Europe, June  1939 

Wheat:   

.  '  ■•■  Area: 

Germany,  1939   

Spain,  1939  

.Production: 

Hungary ,  1939  ..............  • 

1  Japan,  193S.1939   

Spain,  1939   

.Reserve  stocks,  Belgium, 

;      <    June  28,  1939    

:  Wool :   

1      Movement:  . 

:         Australia,  1938-39  

v  :  ,,•  ,  Union  of  South.  Africa,  1938-39 
:      Stocks,  Southern  Hemisphere, 

:  ;.  ,(June  30,  1939   .,m  

!  Production: 

:        -Australia,  1939-U0  

:        'Union  of  South  Africa, 1939-U0 


23 


S3 


S3 


27 


Exports,  Oct. -May  1938-39  •  •••• 


87 
86 

23 


